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4 Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 

A NATURALIST’S CALENDAR. 

MARCH AND APRIL. 

By Alfred Thornley, m.a., f.e.s. 

With the waking - song's of the birds on Valentine’s Day, 
the heart of the naturalist beats faster. A fresh enthusiasm, 
like a new circulation pervades his frame. He is oppressed 
with a sense of something coming, and that soon. He is 
right. There is something coming; something more beautiful 
than he would find even in those parts of the earth supposed 
to be more highly favoured than his own. Yes, though he 
transport himself to where “ the spicy breezes blow soft o’er 
Ceylon’s isle,” he will find nothing so delightful, for that 
coming presence which now haunts him, is — spring ! An 
English spring. He must prepare himself at once to know 
the birds, and beasts, and flowers, and creeping things, 
which, obedient to the great Creator’s call, come forth to fill 
valley, field, and plain, and every nook and cranny of Nature, 
with forms of beauty and interest. lo prosecute these 
studies profitably, he must be methodical, or he will miss 
much. And this is why he must begin at the beginning, and 
the beginning of his year is spring. He will observe the 
plants as they come up ; the birds as they arrive from their 
southern haunts ; the insects as they slowly awaken to li e 
in the sun’s increasing warmth. It will scarcely be believed 
that there are as many as sixty flowering plants an trees 
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March and April, and these 


ready to yield blossoms m Aiarcn ^ ^ ^ nature . 

bveT, "these pfants of the prime. Scores of others will follow 
to fascinate him with their harmony of colour, and grace 
form • but none will say more tender things to his hear t than 
these’first wakeners from Winter’s sleep. The first daisy m 
the field ; the first violet on the mossy bank, these, more than 
others, can “raise up thoughts that lie too deep lor tears. 
Nor can he forget the first exquisite liquid notes ol the wee 
willow wren as it sings to him amidst the blossoms of the 
plum-tree. 

Here is a short list of the flowering plants and shrubs 
which will reward his spring ramble. He will be sure to see 
most of them, unless he is allowing “ dull care so to 
tyrannize over his faculties, that his eyes are turned inward 
on himself, and not outward on the things of God. And for 
this too common affliction of poor humanity, is not Nature 
the great healer. Did not He who knew everything say to 
his careworn ones — “ Consider the lilies.” 

So to work. No need is there to say where he can find 
the Celandine ( Ranunculus Ficaria ), earliest buttercup of the 
year; nor where the “winking Marybuds begin to ope 
their golden eyes ; ” he will know well where to seek for 
primrose, and cowslip, and sweet-scented violet. But he 
must remember there are other kinds of violet worth looking 
for. There is the “ Hairy-violet,” and the so-called “ Dog- 
violet, which is really uncommon, at least, so we are now 
informed, the flower rejoicing in that name being really the 
“Wood-violet” ( Viola Sylvaticd). Nor will the white starry 
blossoms of the “ stitchwort ” escape his notice, elbowing 
their way amongst the tall grasses of the hedge-bank. He 
will find the “common” ablaze with golden gorse, which 
will assure him that kissing is quite safe for many weeks to 
come. Ihe black-thorn hedges, “white like driven snow,” 
musical with mavis and merle, as the old writers would have 
said, will kindle his soul with a fresh sense of beauty. 

over l°°k that dear little plant of field border 
ana hedge-bank, peeping at the end of March, so modestly 
rom its mossy cell, as if to see whether the winter is quite 

trum "rf n moc ^ strawberry ( Potentilla Fragi artas- 

' e lves * n a billy or limestone country, April will 
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Forget-me-not, tricked out with Whitlow - grLs^^T 
Verna ) in a forward spswn f ■ grass \Draba 

Horn at a„ y ,ater time 

earth, '’aTowly herb^et wUh T «*«* * «» 
little Adoxa or SXl ** 

It. Its little cluster of five greeny flowers, four looking ^ach 
to one point of the compass, the fifth, up to heaven lass t 

not by gentle reader, though he who named it, though 
w. hout glory. Soon a luxuriant growth of wild chervil 
beloved of orange-tip butterflies, will crowd it out - or its 
place will be taken by cross-wort bedstraw, or white and 
purple dead nettles; or great rhubarb-like leaves of butter- 
bur, with stiff, but pretty clusters of flowers. From this we 
pass naturally to its smaller relative, the colts- foot, or as they 
call it here, “ foals-foot,” an allusion to the hoof-shaped leaf 
which is now sprinkling the bare fallows with its golden 
blossoms. The hedge-banks are not yet dashed with the 
“ darling blue ” of the little Germander speedwell, but 
many relations in full flower may be found commonly in 
field, or copse, or garden. The ivy-leaved speedwell, 
sufficiently described in its name ; the field speedwell, with 
its one white petal ( Veronica Agrestis) ; the wall speedwell, 
( Veronica Arvensis), and soon many others will enliven many 
a barren piece of ground. But the cuckoo and chiff-chaff 
are calling us away to wood and spinney, where many a 
treasure awaits us. In the beech-wood’s shade may be found 
that singular plant the Toothwort {Lathrcea ) — a pale parasite 
on the roots of the trees, an anaemic desolate looking thing, 
with naught for compcinion save Dog’s Mercury. But we 
pass from the shade into the light, where the nut-trees hang 
their graceful catkins and the female flowers have already 
shot forth their little scarlet rosettes. Here and there stands 
a tall larch, in glory of fresh foliage, hung with little rosy 
brushes of florets. On we press until we reach the willow- 
copse, where “palms” in full flower shake their yellow pollen 
on us as we pass beneath them. Here , when “ evening 
shades prevail,” will come hosts of moths, “ quakers ” of all 
sorts, “ Hebrew- characters,” glorious “ sword-grasses, 
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“heralds,” and “early Think o/these riches as we 

" T V" Toftlessefunder foot-graceful Hypnums, fern- 
Hfee Thufdiums, and soft pale squeezy Sphagnum* ,n shadowy 
nts of yellow lavender and rose; and here the stream ,s 
reached Tiged with a cloud of golden daffodils. In its 
lhnpid depths, sticklebacks in livery of brilliant green and 
red are keeping jealous watch over the curious nests w u.re 
their ladies are busy in egg laying. A lazy newt wriggles up 
to the surface, emits a few bubbles, and disappears once moie 
into the dimness. A troop of merry whirligig beetles keep 
up a dance on the flashing surface of the water, starting 
away like broken quicksilver, when a large water-bug 
charges amongst them. Down amongst the green starwort, 
and the pectinate leaves of the water violet (. Hottonia ), can 
be seen the spiders, clothed with a silvery garment of air, 
just beginning the singular structure of their nests. Anon 
the quiet is broken by the flash and splash of a large 
Dytiscus, a giant of the beetle tribe, as he re-enters his 
realm of petty tyranny. Soon the gleaming wings of purple 
swallow and martin will be reflected in the mirror-like water, 
and a heavy toll taken on the seething life around. But 
brook and pond must be left behind as we wend our way 
through budding groves of young elm and silver birch, neath 
which the broad-leaved handsome garlic is swelling into 
flowerhood, and just beyond a hazy sea of blue-bells 
glimmers. Around us are the little anemone plots, like stars 
appearing, with large roots of struggling primrose, and great 
rosettes of lanceolate-leaved marsh thistle, tangled breaks of 
briars, and little companies of campion just in bud. Here 
for a space, the ground ivy with its blue flowers has it all 
its own way. But now the wood is left behind, as we take 
our way through fields aglow with purple orchis, and budding 
cowslip, rank grasses and dusky “sweeps” [Luzula Sylvestris) 
The spotted leaved “ Lords-and-ladies ” looks at us from the 
hedge-bank, till the “wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower” 
meets us at our very threshold. The music of the earth is 
ringing in our ears, and countless forms of beauty are 
peop ing our mind, which will fill up with sweetest remem- 
orance the sorrowful hours of life, deaden their pain, and 
ing ac - to o d age the living memories of youth. 
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HOW TO TEACH THE BIBLE TO OUR 

CHILDREN. 

By the Rev. Henry Seeley. 

1 HE Book of books is the Bible, i.e., the Book. As parents, 
we have to do with many books, and are often inclined to 
sigh as we remember the old saying, truer than ever now, 
“ of making many books there is no end.” I am not to write 
a dissertation on the literary character and position of the 
Bible, or it were easy to show, as many have shown during 
ages past, its superiority to all other books from many 
points of view. But it is a comfort to know that a real, 
intelligent knowledge of it is, from an ordinary educational 
standard, perhaps the best preparation for general book- 
knowledge, and that this library of 66 books (for of such 
we are thinking,) is full of every possible variety that its 
purposes would allow, and in these days of travel and re- 
search and criticism, it is the book of all others that most 
touches the studies of our time. 

A few years since, when renowned students were canvassed 
as to what would be in their respective ideas the hundred 
best works in existence, there was a very interesting diversity 
in their lists ; but when some had omitted the Bible, the 
astonishment expressed was met in general by the answer 
that its pre-eminence was taken for granted, cela va sans 
dive. This reminds one of what was said by Sir M. Monier- 
Williams, when speaking of the sacred books of the Last, 
so often placed in competition with the Sacred Book of the 
East : “ Pile them, if you will, on the left side of your study 
table, but place your own Holy Bible on the right side 
all by itself— all alone — and with a wide gap between.” 

Now as it is very comforting to recognize the superiority 
and the usefulness of the Bible in our learning- and teaching 
of books, it is specially important that the Bible should be 
dealt with and taught by itself, by which 1 mean that it 
must be allowed its acknowledged position all b\ itse a 
alone — and with a wide gap between it and all other oo s » 
for if this is said in comparing and contrasting it with 


